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From the Editor 


The Center for the Study of Latino/a Christianity and Religions and Perkins School of 
Theology had the pleasure to host our dear friend, Dr. Efraín Agosto, who is a Professor of New 
Testament Studies at New York Theological Seminary in New York, New York, as the Visiting 
Scholar for the Center. In this capacity, Dr. Agosto delivered a variety of lectures and participated 
in several other events, sharing from his scholarship and experiences in theological education and 
the academy. It is with great privilege that two his lectures are published on this issue of Apuntes. 


The first article was a presentation given to faculty and staff of Perkins School of 
Theology, where Dr. Agosto meticulously traced the role of Latino/a pedagogy in theological 
education, specifically from the discipline of New Testament Studies in the United States. Dr. 
Agosto's research focused on Latino/a professors and the ways they design and teach New 
Testament courses. One of Dr. Agosto’s research questions was “what is distinctly Latino/a about 
your teaching?” which highlights the core approach to his investigation. Dr. Agosto affirms 
that the Latino/a professors he interviewed seek to make intentional connections between the 
biblical text and the social location of students, both at the level of gender and racial intersections. 
Less frequent in his findings was an emphasis on historical critical methodologies and literary 
compositions. Dr. Agosto has kept this research open for further investigation and reflection; 
however, this article provides an excellent overview and also provides an opportunity for New 
Testament scholars to consider different methodologies as well as to include Latino/a perspectives 


in their courses. 


The second article was a presentation delivered for an interdisciplinary dialogue, in 
which Dr. Agosto talked about two apostles, who in many ways had the courage to confront the 
realities of the empire. In his presentation and in this article, Dr. Agosto juxtaposes the political 
fervors of the Apostle Paul, who encouraged the early Christians to remain grounded in the 
Spirit of Christ while experiencing Roman control and hegemony; and Pedro Albizu Campos, 
an instigator of Puerto Rican independence, who focused on the imperio-colonial tendencies 
and policies by the United States that affected Puerto Rican liberty and economic resources. Dr. 
Agosto draws a parallel that gave his auditors a window into the complexities of what it means to 
be Puerto Rican in the United States and Latin America. LA 


> 


It is not difficult to emphasize how important these two articles can peca for the 
reader. My hope would be that each reader would find a balanced, careful consideration to the 
significance of the Hispanic Latino/a context, discovering some aspects of what is distinctly 
Latino and Latina about theological studies and ministry. > 
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Teaching New Testament Introduction 
Latinamente: A Beginning Exploration 


Dr. Efraín Agosto, Ph.D. 


Professor of New Testament Studies at New York Theological Seminary 


Resumen 

Este ensayo esta basado en un proyecto de investigación patrocinado por el 
Centro para la Enseñanza y Aprendizaje en Teología y Religión de Wabash, el cual explora 
las maneras en que profesores Latinos/as enseñan cursos básicos de Nuevo Testamento, 
y como estos rasgos étnicos resuenan en el salon de clases. El estudio esta basado en 
entrevistas con dichos profesores, como tambien visitas a sus salones de clase. En este 
ensayo abro las puertas a resultados y concluciones preliminares sobre esta importante 
pregunta pedagógica. Uno de ellos me lleva a demostrar que nuevos movimientos en 
el estudio del Nuevo Testamento, en especial las proporciones introductivas, avanzan 
hacia una introducción mas intencional a los métodos y perspectivas que incluyen las 
diferencias entre el género y la étnica racial. Por lo tanto, las reconstrucciones histórico- 
críticas de estos documentos y de sus composiciones literarias son menos frecuentes. 


Keywords: Latino/a pedagogy, theological educatidn, theory and 
methods of historical criticism 


I. Introduction 

I have been teaching New Testament Introduction since 1982 
when, after finishing seminary, a Latino/a Bible institute in New York 
City asked me to lead an introductory course on the New Testament for 
Pentecostal pastors and lay leaders in Spanish. I returned to my seminary - 
alma mater, Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary, the following A 
year, where I had taken New Testament courses from such well known ; 
evangelical New Testament scholars as Gordon Fee (New Testament 
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Survey, 1 Corinthians), David Scholer (Interpreting the New Testament) 
and J. Ramsey Michaels (Jesus and the Gospels). I joined the staff of 
the Seminary’s urban ministry center, the Center for Urban Ministerial 
Education, and alongside my administrative work I continued to teach 
classes in both Spanish and English in New Testament at the diploma and 
degree levels to inner city pastors and church leaders, including a New 
Testament Survey and the Epistles of Paul. 

By 1985, I determined that theological education and New 
Testament Studies in particular would be my profession so I enrolled 
in a Ph.D. program at Boston University. I continued to work and teach 
while completing that program, in which I learned critical studies in New 
Testament introduction, interpretation, history, and social, literary, and 
rhetorical analysis from my two main advisors, Professors Howard Kee 
and J. Paul Sampley. Upon completion of the degree in 1995, I left the 
inner city theological program to join the faculty of Hartford Seminary, 
where I taught New Testament Studies, including New Testament Survey 
and Pauline studies for sixteen years. I also directed the seminary’s 
Spanish-language Latino/a ministries program, in which I taught New 
Testament Introduction as well. 

In 2011, I joined the faculty of New York Theological Seminary 
to continue teaching New Testament, back in my hometown of New York 
City, after almost thirty years in New England. Once again, urban pastors 
and church leaders, particularly from African American, Korean, and 

- Latino/a urban communities have been the bulk of my student body. I 


also have had opportunities these last few years to teach New Testament 


Introduction in a Spanish-language United Methodist Course of Study 
‘program offered by Duke Divinity School in Guatemala, and New 
| 
if 
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Testament Introduction for inmates in Sing Sing prison through an NYTS 
masters-level program. 

I have outlined this brief survey of a career, study, and teaching 
that covers some thirty years in order to make the point that I have taught 
New Testament Introduction at various levels, in various venues, to 
various cultural and theological communities, and in two languages. My 
rationale, then, for undertaking a project I proposed to the Wabash Center 
for Teaching and Learning in Theology and Religion several years ago 
was to take stock of this experience with two basic questions in mind: 
What does it mean to teach New Testament Introduction as a Latino 
New Testament scholar and theologian, and what can we learn from that 
experience for teaching New Testament in general? This essay offers an 


interim report on that study. 


II. Project Design 

Part of the impulse for this project and its original design came 
from reading Dale Martin’s Pedagogy of the Bible: An Analysis and 
Proposal (2008), in which Martin challenges the way biblical studies, 
specifically New Testament introduction and interpretation, is taught 
to seminary students. Martin questions the focus on historical critical 
methodologies as the way to train future pastors in their use of the Bible 
and he proposes a way forward with teaching in hermeneutical theory 
(and not just practices) and theories of theological interpretation. His 
rationale is that religious leaders will have to integrate their biblical, | 
theological, and ministerial studies once they are out in the field, and so 
it is critical that we teach seminarians such integration already at the level ‘ 
of biblical studies with studies in the theory of texts, hermeneutics, and 
the theology of interpretation. Such training would be just as critical for É 
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would-be pastors, argues Martin, as for would-be scholars of religion. 

While I have not given serious thought to what Martin’s proposal 
might look like in a seminary curriculum, I did adapt the research approach 
of his book. Martin visited, explored, and interviewed various seminaries, 
seminary professors, and students across the theological spectrum in ATS 
in order to gather information for his book and his claims on biblical 
pedagogy. 

Reading about his methodology led me to propose a way forward 
in my study of Latino/a pedagogy in teaching New Testament studies 
and New Testament Introduction. What have been the contributions of 
Latino/a scholars of Bible to the question of biblical pedagogy? More 
specifically, how do Latino and Latina New Testament scholars teach 
New Testament Introduction and how do they do so Latinamente, whether 
consciously or not? That is, in what ways does. their teaching of those 
courses reflect their Latino/a heritage, style, history, concerns and issues? 
I found it was easier to ask the questions than to explore or explain them 
because of the wide variety of approaches in the relatively small sample 
that I had to work with, namely about five or six Latino/a New Testament 
faculty, who teach in theological schools, including me. 

The project was ambitious in terms of including various 
components — site visits, interviews, surveys of students to measure 
impact — and it remains incomplete. This is, in fact, the first time I have 
published some preliminary findings of my initial efforts with some 

tentative conclusions. (I did make a public presentation of the exploration 
at a meeting with faculty at Perkins School of Theology in November 
2015 and filed a report very much like this one with the Wabash Center 
in December 2015.) ca 
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III. Visits and Interviews Conducted 

First, let me describe the visits and conversations I have been 
able to conduct and some of the learning from these. I won't identify the 
scholars with whom l interacted by name, except the first one, well-known 
New Testament scholar, Professor Fernando Segovia from Vanderbilt 
Divinity School, the first Latino President of the Society of Biblical 
Literature. Three things stood out about my visit with Dr. Segovia. 

First, he said he no longer teaches New Testament Introduction for 
first year seminarians. He devotes himself to the many doctoral students 
he still produces and to teaching on biblical hermeneutics, including 
Latino/a and Latin American approaches, and the connections of biblical 
studies to global realities. Second, he said that if he were to teach the 
introduction course, he would emphasize studying texts in terms of 
such themes as race, ethnicity, and gender, both at the level of the text 
itself and in terms of the geopolitical realities from which interpreters 
today emerge. These issues include wealth and poverty, exile, diaspora, 
sexuality, and Jewish and non-Jewish realities in the New Testament 
world and how those interact with our realities today. He reminded me that 
such emphases are reflected in the existence of Bible commentaries from 
various perspectives, including feminist, African American, global, and 
his collaborator, R.S. Sugirtharajah's, edited postcolonial commentary 
on the New Testament.' 


Segovia went on to explain in my interview with him in Nashville 


'Carol A. Newsom, Sharon H. Ringe & Jacqueline E. Lapsley, eds., Women’s Biblical Commentary, — 
Revised and Updated (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 1992, 1998, 2012); Brian — 


Blount, et.al., eds., True to Our Native Land: An African American New Testament Commentary — 


(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2007); Daniel Patte, et.al., eds., Global Bible Commentary 


K 


(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2004); Fernando F. Segovia & R.S. Sugirtharajah, A Postcolonial — 


Commentary on the New Testament Writings (London, New York: T&T Clark, 2007). 
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that a cultural studies approach takes seriously the reception of the text 
in various communities as a tool of interpretation and action. Thus, for 
example, he considers theological and religious interpretations (that is, 
from the realm of faith and practices) as partners in the interpretative 
enterprise. He advocated that we train seminary students in how to 
draw on the Bible with the goal of reading broadly, globally, and in an 
interdisciplinary way. Thus there are two discourses in conversation — 
that of the biblical world and that of the reader. Such an understanding 
should be understood from the get-go — beginning at the introductory 
level. 

Whether he continues to teach New Testament Introduction or 
not, one can see Professor Segovia’s interests displayed in the course 
description for Vanderbilt's New Testament Introduction course, simply 


called “New Testament:” 


This course provides a general introduction to New Testament Studies 
(Early Christian Studies), a long-established and broad-ranging field 
of studies. Its aim is to provide a representative view of the many 
different facets and components behind the contemporary study of 
early Christianity, its texts and contexts. As such, the course will have 
three main foci: (1) interpretation: an overview of the different reading 
traditions of the Christian Scriptures as well as the various critical 
approaches and theoretical frameworks within the academic tradition 
of biblical criticism; (2) context: an overview of the social and cultural 
context of early Christianity, micro as well as macro; and (3) texts: the 
analysis of selected traditions and writings of the Christian Scriptures, 
with emphasis on diversity of approaches and critics. 


va 


But what is Latino/a about this? I think Segovia would say, 


nothing in particular, other than the fact that his experience as an exile, 


a diaspora Cuban American, has been part of what has driven him to 
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these convictions: namely, that diaspora and an engagement with a 
multicultural context of exile is not just a personal experience, but a mode 
of engagement with the biblical text and its process of interpretation.” 

I should note that when I visited Professor Segovia at Vanderbilt in 
2011, it was the occasion of a visit by Father Ernesto Cardenal, the priest, 
teacher, scholar and poet from Nicaragua, who spoke about his work with 
base communities in that country, and his more recent work, at that point, 
in science and religion.’ This was a telling sign of Professor Segovia’s 
convictions that biblical studies must be carried out in conversation with 
our partners in Latin America, the global south, and indeed communities 


all over the world. 


IV. Two Younger Scholars at the Hispanic Summer Program 

Not every Latino/a New Testament instructor that I encountered in 
this project exhibited such broader concerns in their biblical interpretation 
and teaching. For two years in a row, I visited the Hispanic Summer 
Program, and each time, younger New Testament scholars with training 
in evangelical seminaries at the Master’s level, before rigorous doctoral 
training, taught in ways that prioritized historical critical approaches. For 
example, one Latino New Testament faculty member at an evangelical 
university taught an introductory course on the Gospels. I sat in his class, - 
and studied his syllabus closely afterwards. | 

In the class, conducted bilingually with nine students, both English y 


2As argued in Segovia’s essay “Toward a Hermeneutics of the Diaspora: A Hermeneutics — 
of Otherness and Engagement” in Fernando F. Segovia and Mary Ann Tolbert, eds., Reading 4 
from This Place, Volume 1: Social Location and Biblical Interpretation in the United States Ñ 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1995), 57-73. : 
*Ernesto Cardenal, The Origin of the Species and Other Poems, trans. John Lyons (Lubbock, TX: — 
Texas Tech University Press, 2011). His most famous work is The Gospel in Solentiname, a book — 
of biblical interpretation from the Nicaraguan countryside, originally published in 1975. 
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and Spanish-dominant Latino and Latinas (six men of whom five were 
Latinos, one Anglo; three Latinas) he presented fairly standard literary- 
compositional techniques in understanding the gospels as products of 
communities needing to re-tell the stories of Jesus in ways that connected 
with the needs of their contexts. The young scholar was engaging, 
relaxed, and understood the contexts of his students from the Latino/a 
church, as they posed questions to relate the gospel contexts to their own. 
He kept bringing the students back to his fundamental understanding of 
the gospel motif — the same stories about Jesus in some instances, but 
different ways of communicating them. 

He insisted to his students that the comparative approach to 
gospel reading helps them see things that they are missing when they 
read otherwise. He would often reiterate that the questions of the 
Evangelists are not necessarily our questions. He would focus on the 
questions of the original readers as they heard these gospel stories read to 
them. He insisted that these are ultimately theological documents rather 
than historical accounts, although we strive to recover original historical 
contexts as best as possible. Yet each gospel has its own reservoir of 
meaning. There is a core story for each of these gospel stories in the 
various gospel accounts, but each gospel writer “enriches” the core in 
order to teach theology to his community. 

Indeed, the professor argued, for example, that more so than 
Matthew and Mark, Luke lays out a long argument for a conclusion and 
scriptural interpretation in which how one treats the poor affects one’s 
ultimate salvation. Any kind of gospel, he argued with regard to Luke, 
that lacks attention to the poor is no gospel at all. A Lukan redaction 


concludes with this general overall message, according to this young 
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Latino professor. His process of laying out the various texts that led to 
that conclusion engendered a vigorous discussion with his students. 

In my subsequent interview with this professor, he reiterated 
that his historical and literary approach to teaching the New Testament, 
including Gospel Introduction, is in and of itself a way to resonate with 
the human condition and make passionate connections via the historical 
exploration to our contemporary situations. What's true about Jesus as 
depicted in the gospels relates to a bigger picture, in this professor”s 
understanding, and this is pedagogically impactful. The theological 
contributions of the gospel writers, with all their differences, is how those 
who seek religious truth find God’s word in the text. 

In his syllabus, the professor makes clear a three-part demarcation 
of his approach to introductory gospel study: Begin with a “higher 
critical study” of the literary composition of the gospel narratives. This 
is followed by social scientific approaches that help describe the gospel 
setting, in particular the Roman imperial context. And finally, the course 
studies “contemporary appropriations of the Christ of the gospels among 
various Hispanic groups.” For this, the professor has one book written by 
a Latino theologian in his syllabus. He sees this latter task of appropriation 
as the theological task of the modern day reader, but one that “mirrors a 
process already begun in the New Testament.” 

The historical and theological tasks are kept somewhat separate; 
although it is clear the professor sees the gospel writers themselves doing _ 
theological appropriation of the gospel story. It’s just that this first step of 
historical and literary recovery has priority over the modern theological : 
appropriation by cultural groups like those from the Hispanic context, 


which he calls “the contemporary construction of Christologies among - 
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Hispanics.” This clear demarcation of the teaching process — historical, 
literary, cultural, and theological — is to be contrasted with the approach 
of three more veteran New Testament scholars, two Latinos and a Latina, 


to whom I now turn. 


V. Conversations with Three Veteran Scholars 

Two of these colleagues, both Latinos, teach at mainline Protestant 
seminaries and one, a Latina, at a Catholic institution (by the way, 
one of the Latinos at the Protestant schools is Catholic and the Latina 
at the Catholic school is Protestant). In email exchanges and personal 
conversations by phone and in person, they shared with me their thoughts 
and practices about teaching New Testament Introduction, as well as their 
syllabi for these courses. E 

One scholar, who teaches New Testament Introduction each 
year at his school, shared with me that for the most part his approach is 
fairly traditional. Except for a few readings in his supplementary list that 
engage cross-cultural approaches, he sticks to the standard introductory 
textbooks, including an overview, a book on historical backgrounds, 
a book on Paul, and a book on social scientific criticism. He teaches a 
separate elective course, “New Testament Interpretation through Cross- 
cultural Eyes,” that does engage what this professor calls “cross-cultural 
hermeneutics:” In this class, two weeks each are devoted to readings 
and discussion of various racial, ethnic, feminist and “sexual minorities” 
perspectives on biblical interpretation. pa 

A second New Testament Latino colleague alternates his teaching 
of New Testament Introduction with two other colleagues at his school. 
He too follows a standard approach to New Testament Introduction, 
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however with different textbooks. Nonetheless, the choice of textbooks 
follow a similar pattern — an overview content oriented textbook, a 
historical backgrounds text, a book in interpretive methods, and a book 
on Paul. The recommended textbooks on the syllabus include one- 
volume commentaries on African American, feminist, Queer and global 
perspectives. Presumably, now that we have a textbook on Latino/a 
Biblical Hermeneutics (2014), this may be added to the list, especially 
when he teaches the class next time his turn comes around, every third 
year. 

Both of these scholars indicated particular perspectives in their 
general approach to teaching New Testament, even though it does not 
show up directly in their New Testament Introduction class syllabus. 
One writes that what he brings to NT teaching is “a Latin American 
hermeneutics that surfaces everywhere, no matter what the subject is.” 
This scholar is originally from a South American country and has been 
teaching in his U.S. school for many years. His hermeneutical perspective 
“has socio-political connotations and applications” and “dialogues 
with Latino/a hermeneutics in many ways.” Note the distinction in his 
comments between a Latin American hermeneutic and one that is U.S. 
Latino or Latina. 

The second male Latino scholar is born and raised in the U.S. 
and relates that he teaches “from a hermeneutical approach,” which — 
means that “while students receive some foundational material” in the 
standard New Testament Introduction at his school, which, by the way, : 
is called “Interpreting the New Testament,” this professor also raises 
“the question about how we understand the text.” He writes (in an email — 
correspondence to me), “This would include an understanding of how. 
history is reconstructed and how contextual hermeneutics plays a role in ; 
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the understanding of the New Testament.” 

Yet the professor expresses a concern that if such perspectives 
are limited to non-required courses, not incorporated into the standard 
New Testament Introduction classes, students will not get the kind of 
perspectives that Latino/a readings bring to the table. Yet, no matter 
whether it is in the curriculum or not, whenever this professor does teach 
New Testament Introduction at his school, the “ideological perspective” 
he holds is included. By this he means, bringing “to the forefront the 
role of the interpreter, ideological in the way early Christian history is 
constructed, how the literary world is constructed, and how the reader 
plays a role in the interpretation of the text.” He concludes, “By drawing 
on the Latino/a perspective, the heroic model of how the text is seen is 
relativized to allow space for other discourses.” This also helps students 
see their own identity playing a role in the interpretation of texts. 

Our third scholar, a Latina, exhibits the most liberty in teaching 
New Testament Introduction. She offers a wide range of perspectives, 
including her own as a Latina from Latin America. Perhaps this is because 
she is the only New Testament professor in her school, a Catholic school 
of theology in a larger university setting. Indeed, she lobbied and received 
approval to divide her class into two quarters of teaching, taught as 
“Christian Scriptures: Narratives,” and “Christian Scriptures: Epistles.” 
The former includes the Gospels, The Book of Acts, and Revelation. In 
addition she points out that while “the content is somewhat standard,” she 
also brings her “own special way of looking at the text from [her] social 
location.” She writes that she “always introduces contextual readings 
either by using articles coming from minoritized voices or by using 


“books such as the Global Bible Commentary or the People’s Companion 
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to the Bible. In addition, whether teaching seminary graduate students 
or university undergraduates, which she does as well, “I always seek to 
make it relevant for ministry in today’s world.” I resonate with this final 
statement very much, which brings me to my own reflections at this point 


in this exploration. 


VI. My Own Reflections on the Task 

While learning much from this exploration with my colleagues, 
I have also reflected on my own process in biblical interpretation and 
teaching New Testament studies for twenty years after completing my 
doctoral degree in 1995. For my dissertation and my first book, I was 
motivated by my experience with urban grassroots leaders to pursue 
study of leadership in the Pauline communities especially around issues 
of commendation and who became a leader in the Pauline communities. 

My experience in the Latino/a Pentecostal church and the 
Latino/a Protestant church in general marked me always with a concern 
to make these texts have meaning for the communities who read them 
for “faith and practice.” How can we take seriously “faith and practice” 
in our reading of the texts without doing historical violence to them? I 
think that is part and parcel of our insistence on being Latino or Latina in 
our readings. Our questions should be not only “what did Jesus say?” or 
“what did Paul say?,” but also what does the community say about these 
texts, which is the question that Father Ernesto Cardenal asked himself _ 
consistently in producing his famous The Gospel in Solentiname. 

In the “objectives” section of my New Testament Introduction 
syllabus at both Hartford and New York, I always have a sentence that | 
says something like “by the end of the course the student will have a 
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better understanding of how these texts originated in their historical 
setting,” and also, “and the student will better understand how their own 
historical and social situation impacts the reading of these ancient texts.” 
There is also, usually, an objective around the use of these texts today in 
light of both the historical and reader-oriented readings. 

The question remains how these connections are made in the 
mind of the student, and in our training of the students to think critically 
about these historical and cultural exchanges across the centuries, which 
is the kind of question that Dale Martin asks in his book, Pedagogy of 
the Bible. These are also the questions some of my Latino/a colleagues in 
New Testament are asking with regard to their seminary classes. 

So where do we go from here? More dialogue with colleagues 
in the field is needed. So far, I have only engaged six, and in this essay 
reported briefly on five, all from graduate theological schools. Perhaps 
reaching down into the university and college ranks, where many of 
the younger Latina and Latino biblical scholars tend to be employed 
would add to our search for a modus operandi of the art of teaching New 
Testament Introduction and New Testament Studies in general, from 
the perspective of Latinas and Latinos. It seems that we gravitate from 
providing standard content introductions with most focus on historical 
reconstruction of how we get these documents and on their literary 


composition and structure, to a more intentional introduction to methods 


and perspectives that include racial, ethnic, and gender differences, 


including the Latino/a exemplum. 

And the question remains, do we explore “so what” questions 
in our introductory courses, that is to say, “so what do these texts mean 
for us today”? Or does that belong exclusively to theological and 


ministerial courses, with the New Testament scholar staying only with 
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first century concerns? It seems that in each instance of the colleagues I 

have engaged, they wrestle with that question, and most practice some - 

form of theological and religious construction, especially since that is 
_ how we got these documents in the first place. 


ie ee 
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Confronting Empire: 
The Apostle Paul € Pedro Albizu Campos, 
the Apostle of Puerto Rican Independence 


Dr. Efraín Agosto, Ph.D. 


Professor of New Testament Studies at New York Theological Seminary 


Resumen 

Este ensayo esta basado en una presentación que fue impartida en la Escuela 
de Teología de Perkins como parte de mis funciones como el Profesor Visitante del 
Centro para el Estudio del Cristianismo Latino y Religiones en noviembre del 2015. 
Aquí comparo y contrasto la confrontación contra el imperio por dos “apóstoles” en dos 
siglos differentes: el cristiano del primer siglo y apóstol a los gentiles, Pablo de Tarso; 
y el apóstol de la Independencia de Puerto Rico en el siglo XX, Pedro Albizu Campos. 


Keywords: biblical interpretation, postcolonial theory, New Testament 
Studies, Puerto Rican history of independence 
I. Introduction , 
In July 2015, I attended the very first International Meeting of 
the Society of Biblical Literature ever held in Latin America. Buenos 
Aires, Argentina was the historic choice. At the conclusion of a very 
good meeting, I toured the city, including a stop at La Casa Rosada 
— the Pink House — the Presidential palace of Argentina, from whose 
outdoor balconies the famous presidential spouse Eva Peron in the 1940s 
enthralled the throngs below in La Plaza de Mayo, the square built in 
honor of Argentina’s 1810 independence from Spain. The lines were long 
for the tour of the Palace and I only had time to visit the lower halls, 
which were adorned with portraits of famous Latin American political and 
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cultural luminaries. These had been donated by Presidents of Caribbean, 
Central, and South American nations in honor of the bicentenary of 
Argentina’s Independence in 2010. I viewed portraits of Che Guevera, the 
Argentine freedom fighter, who had helped Cuba and Bolivia with their 
revolutionary battles in mid-twentieth century. The Cuban Comandante 
himself, Fidel Castro, gifted the portrait of the Cuban independence 
advocate of the late nineteenth century, José Marti (who I later found 
out was often called Cuba’s “Apostle of Independence”). Oscar Romero, 
the Salvadoran bishop and martyr of that country’s civil wars in the 
1980s, also had a place of honor. On the balcony above, I could see a 
portrait of Venezuelan President Hugo Chavez. And, of course in a place 
of prominence in the main hall hung the portrait of Evita Peron, not far 
from that of the actual president of the country in her day, her husband, 
Juan Peron. And on it went, indigenous leaders from Brazil and Bolivia, 
heroes from the Dominican Republic and Mexico, women and men who 
had made a difference in securing freedom and independence, in war and 
peace, for their Latin American nations. 

Conspicuously missing was anybody from Puerto Rico. “But, of 
course,” I thought sadly, “Puerto Rico is not a nation in the eyes of many 
in these Latin American countries. It is a territory of the United States and 
therefore not worthy of its own historic representation in this great hall.” 
No portraits of Eugenio Maria de Hostos, Ramon Emeterio Betances, 
nineteenth-century Puerto Rican educators, thinkers, and nationalists, or 
Luis Muñoz Marin, the first duly elected governor of Puerto Rico, who 
led the charge in the 1950s for an intermediary Puerto Rican status as a 
“freely associated state” or Commonwealth, the ambiguous status Puerto 


Rico still holds today. Felisa Rincon, the popular mayor of San Juan in the 
- 1950s and 1960s, who was the first woman to be elected mayor ofa capital 


z 
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city in the Americas, was not there either. And Pedro Albizu Campos, 
the twentieth-century Puerto Rican lawyer and independence advocate, 
who led the Puerto Rican Nationalist Party starting in the 1920s, after a 
Harvard University legal education! was also nowhere to be found in that 
great hall. A careful study of the life and times of this important figure 
in Puerto Rican history, of which this essay only scratches the surface, is 
needed to understand why no portrait of a Puerto Rican leader is found in 
the halls of La Casa Rosada. I left Buenos Aires that day more convinced 
than ever that Puerto Rico remains a colonized territory of the American 
empire, despite the heroic efforts of many in the twentieth century, none 
more than Pedro Albizu Campos, who, for his efforts, became known as 


the “apostle of Puerto Rican independence.” 


II. A Connection to the Apostle Paul 

With this in mind, this essay connects Pedro Albizu Campos, this 
twentieth-century Puerto Rican Apostle, and the first-century “Apostle 
to the Nations,” Paul of Tarsus.? Besides the fact that bot were called 
apostles, they both encountered empires, albeit in different ways and 
with different foci. This essay explores, in a preliminary way, these 


colonized apostles and the connections they have to issues of empire and 


¡See on Albizu’s Harvard years, Nelson Denis, War Against All Puerto Ricans: Revolution and 


Terror in Americas Colony (New York: Nation Books, 2015), 111-114. Apparently, Albizu was 
kept from delivering his valedictory speech because of his race. He was a dark-skinned Puerto 
Rican. 

?See, for example, an article from Argentina, written at the time of Albizu’s arrest and torture in a 
Puerto Rican prison in the early 1950s, in which the U.S. was assailed for its mistreatment of the 
“Apostle of Puerto Rican liberty,” cited in Denis, War Against All Puerto Ricans, 235. 


3As he has been called more recently in works such as Davina C. Lopez, Apostle to the Conquered: — 


Reimagining Pauls Mission (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2008) and Walter F. Taylor, Paul: 
Apostle to the Nations, An Introduction (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2012). A broader translation 
of the Greek ethnoi is in view — “the nations” instead of “Gentiles.” 
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colonization. 


For several years now, New Testament scholars have explicitly 
questioned Paul's relationship to the Roman imperial order.* For example, 
Romans 13, the most central statement about empire in all of Paul, seems 
to call for submission to the empire. But is there more than meets the eye 
in this and other such passages?* One aspect of the research on Paul and 


empire, for example, explores the language Paul uses, such as “gospel,” 


s. cc 99 «66 


“peace,” “salvation,” “savior,” ekklesia. All of these terms were part 
of the Roman imperial ideology. Rome proclaimed good news about 
its Emperor, the softer, “savior,” of the world, who brought peace and 
salvation to all the nations, the ethnoi (until recently translated “Gentiles” 
in most English translations of the Pauline letters). 

Paul uses similar language in his proclamation about Jesus, a 
Jewish preacher executed on a Roman cross. This Jesus was the Jewish 
Messiah, Paul insisted, the real soter of the ethnoi. To what extent did 
such language challenge the Roman imperial order? Certainly members 
of Paul’s ekklesiae, local assemblies organized in honor of this Jewish 
Messiah, saw the connections. In fact, among Greeks, the ekklesiae 


were the local democratic town assemblies that the Romans effectively 


4See the three volumes produced in this regard by Richard Horsley, editor for Paul and Empire: 
Religion and Power in Roman Imperial Society (Harrisburg, PA: Trinity Press International, 
1997); Paul and Politics: Ekklesia, Israel, Imperium, Interpretation (Harrisburg, PA: Trinity 
Press International, 2000); and Paul and the Roman Imperial Order (Harrisburg, PA: Trinity 
Press International, 2004). 

5So argues Neil Elliott in Liberating Paul: The Justice of God and the Politics of the Apostle 
(Maryknoll, New York: Orbis Books, 1994), 214-226 and “Romans 13:1-7 in the Context of 
Imperial Propaganda” in Horsley, ed. Paul and Empire, 184-205. See also his more recent work on 
Romans, The Arrogance of the Nations: Reading Romans in the Shadow of Empire (Minneapolis: 


- Fortress Press, 2008), especially 152-156 on Rom. 13:1-7. 


®See, for example, Dieter Georgi, “God Turned Upside Down — Roman Missionary Theology and 
Roman Political Ideology” in Horsley, ed., Paul and Empire, 148-157. 
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disempowered in favor of colonial provincial magistrates under the direct 
authority of the emperor.’ In Corinth, Thessalonica, Philippi, Ephesus, 
and elsewhere across the colonized regions of the Roman Empire, Paul 
and his associates established ekklesiae under the authority of Jesus the 
Christ, with a “heavenly citizenship,” as Paul writes in his letter to the 
Philippians, not coveted Roman citizenship, as the ultimate prize. Thus 
Paul becomes the “apostle to the nations,” creating alternative societies 
within the societas of Roman imperial hegemony. 

So goes the argument, more or less, of what we now call “empire 
critical studies” in Paul. Several years ago, when I wrote an essay on 
Paul’s letter to the Philippians, looking at some of these dynamics of 
Paul and empire for a volume entitled A Postcolonial Commentary on 
the New Testament Writings,’ | was struck by four elements of Paul's 
engagement with the Christ believers in the Roman Colony of Philippi: 


(1) Paul’s reflection on his imprisonment in a Roman jail, whether in 


Rome or elsewhere in the empire (Phil 1); (2) Paul’s endorsement of the | 


community’s leaders in imitation of Christ (Phil 2), over against local 
political and religious leaders, whom Paul sarcastically calls “dogs” in 
Phil 3:2. 

These leaders worried about this anti-imperial assembly under 
the authority of Christ and what it might mean for the city’s status under 
Caesar; (3) Citizenship, heavenly vs. Roman by the end of chapter three, 
as the goal of following Christ and not Rome; and (4) Paul's discussion 
of receiving financial support from Philippi during his imprisonment 
(Phil 4:10-20), a kind of underground economy over against Rome. The 


"Horsley presents this dynamic in the context of Corinth, specifically, in “1 Corinthians: A Case 
Study of Paul's Assembly as An Alternative Society,” in Horsley, ed. Paul and Empire, 242-252. 


dl 


*“The Letter to the Philippians” in Fernando F. Segovia and R.S. Sugirtharajah, A Postcolonial — 


Commentary on the New Testament Writings (London, New York: T&T Clark, 2007), 281-293. 
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Empire made sure funds collected by means of oppressive taxation of 
the colonies were funneled to Rome via the excellent roads the Roman 
military built and secured. 

At the end of that essay, I reflected specifically on Paul's Roman 
imprisonment and his insistence on an alternative, ultimate citizenship. 
At about the time I was writing this essay, Puerto Rican residents, who 
had received U.S. citizenship by an act of Congress in 1917 in order 
to increase conscriptions to the U.S. military effort in World War I, 
were staging an unprecedented citizen’s revolt against the U.S. military 
presence on the Puerto Rican island of Vieques. It struck me back then 
that a transcendent citizenship, if not a “heavenly” one, had been achieved 
in Puerto Rico for the first time in years. The U.S. military had to leave 
Vieques as a result of this citizens’ uprising that united Puerto Ricans as 
no other issue has for many years, before or since. 

I also reflected at the end of that Philippians essay on political 
imprisonment. I thought about Paul, I thought about Martin Luther 
King, Jr. and his letter from the Birmingham jail, and, given what was 
happening in Vieques, I thought about Pedro Albizu Campos. How might 
we consider his life and times in light of the American Empire? 


III. Pedro Albizu Campos: Apostle of Puerto Rican Independence 

A brief overview of Albizu’s life and times will help to clarify his 
apostleship on behalf of Puerto Rican independence. As a small child in 
Ponce, Puerto Rico in 1898, he experienced the arrival of U.S: forces in 
Puerto Rico. Puerto Rico became spoils of the Spanish-American War, 
and was the only former territory of Spain not to receive independence 
from the U.S., unlike Cuba and the Philippines. To summarize a long 


and difficult history, Puerto Rico became a cash cow for U.S. interests, 
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as U.S. companies were given license to seize lands from Puerto Rican 
farmers, and turn a once thriving agricultural economy to a single cash 
crop—sugar cane-- for these U.S. companies.” 

Albizu, although poor, orphaned, and only beginning his formal 
education at the age of twelve, made his way to the University of Vermont 
around 1912 because he was a brilliant student. A professor in Vermont 
recommended Albizu to Harvard, where he completed his undergraduate 
degree, and in 1921 a Harvard Law Degree. Though he graduated at the 
top of his class, several Harvard professors conspired to block Albizu 
from offering his valedictory speech. Undaunted, Albizu returned to 
Puerto Rico to become a country lawyer, although offers in the U.S. 
abounded, including prestigious clerkships and corporate positions. In 
the mid-1920s, Albizu joined the Nationalist Party in Puerto Rico and 
became its President, giving fiery and brilliant speeches and writing a 
series of strong, anti-imperial columns in local newspapers because his 
experience in the U.S. and his study of the law convinced him that the 
U.S. presence in Puerto Rico was fundamentally illegal and immoral. 

Upon winning a wage increase for sugar workers after a 
protracted labor strike in 1934, Albizu became a marked man. U.S. 
business and colonial entities, with the collusion of the Insular Police, 
realized that Albizu was a charismatic leader who advocated for Puerto 
Rican independence, a stance that threatened the unprecedented earnings — 
that the sugar cane industry was bringing to U.S. companies. As Albizu 
argued in many of his writings and speeches during his most productive 
writing period from 1925 to 1935, the American Empire was raping 
Puerto Rico not only economically but also spiritually. Beyond the fact 


*For more about this sad economic history, see the well-researched and haunting volume by 4 
Nelson Denis, War Against All Puerto Ricans. 
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that the economy was benefitting outsiders and not the Puerto Rican 
worker, increasingly the country was losing its sense of nationhood, 
a loss only independence could stop. In the late 1920s, Albizu made a 
whirlwind tour of other Latin American nations to make his case for 
Puerto Rican independence, and he was well received at stops in Cuba, 


Panama, Mexico, Venezuela, Peru, the Dominican Republic and Haiti. 


IV. Albizu’s Case for Puerto Rican Independence 
Albizu’s case for Puerto Rico’s independence can be summarized 


largely from his own columns and speeches of the 1920s and 1930s, 


before a series of imprisonments effectively silenced him. For Albizu, 
what had happened to Puerto Rico at the turn of the twentieth century was 
an act of imperialism by the U.S. government. In a set of notes from those 
travels to Latin America in the late 1920s to explain the Puerto Rican 
situation, Albizu describes an imperial agenda at work in U.S. actions 
in Latin America for over a hundred years: “Puerto Rican Nationalism 
sustains that there exists more than a century of systematic imperialism 
by the United States directed, until recently, exclusively against Iberian- 
- American nations, and presently, marching toward imposing a worldwide 
Yankee hegemony.”*' Moreover, “the current military occupation of Puerto 
Rico is one of many instances of the North American imperial advance 


toward the South and this invasion should be seen in its global aspect as 


| 

| AE 

| See Denis, War Against All Puerto Ricans, 115. 

Pedro Albizu Campos, “Notas sobre el caso de Puerto Rico” in A/bizu Campos: Escritos, edited 
by Laura Albizu-Campos Meneses and Mario A. Rodriguez Leon, O.P. (Hato Rey, Puerto Rico: 
Publicaciones Puertorriqueñas, 2007), 1 (my translation). These notes were discovered in a Cuban 


- archives in the 1970's. 
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a continuous war against our nationalities.”'? Albizu thus references U.S. 
action against Mexico in the 1840s and other such incursions, including 


the most recent ones (1898 and beyond) in the Caribbean. 

For Albizu, this imperial activity was not only a political and 
economic invasion, but also a cultural and social one. For example, he cites 
the U.S.- imposed English-language instruction on Puerto Rican school 
children at the beginning of the U.S. colonial period. This action, argued 
Albizu, guaranteed there would be a generation of children with minimal 
education and few prospects for economic progress in the subsistence 
economy that resulted from the U.S. takeover of Puerto Rican farmlands. 
He writes, “English was imposed as the only vehicle for instruction, 
producing the absurdity of Latin, French, and other foreign languages 
being taught in English. The finality of such a system does nothing more 
than form an ignorant and soulless society.”** Albizu was convinced 
that this linguistic jingoism was a form of cultural assassination. He 
understood it as an attempt “to establish a cultural imperialism in order 
to mold our future in accordance with the conventions of our foreign 
enemies.”** 

Albizu and his cohorts in the Puerto Rican Nationalist movement 
understood that an economic policy backed by military force drove U.S. 
imperialism. He noted that “the principles of [human] rights . . . have 
little influence on the imperialist soul: this one believes only in the force 


represented by wealth and the number of men at their disposal. They fear 


”Tbid., 1-2. 
Albizu Campos, “Nulidad del Tratado de Paris,” part of a legal brief submitted by Albizu to the 


BS 


fh 


U.S. Supreme Court in October 1935, reproduced in Albizu-Campos Meneses & Rodriguez Leon, | 


Albizu Campos Escritos, 24 (my translation). 


“Albizu Campos, “La bandera de la raza,” in El Mundo, Puerto Rico, May 30, 1934, reproduced ~ 


in Albizu-Campos Meneses & Rodriguez Leon, Albizu Campos Escritos, 29 (my translation). 
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only force.”** After years of imprisonment and futile attempts at dialogue 
with other Puerto Rican politicians as well as U.S. government officials, 
this conviction culminated in Albizu’s call for an armed revolution in 1950. 
The devastating impact of U.S. economic imperialism in the first years 
of the take-over from Spain set the tone early. Nelson Denis describes 
in excruciating detail how U.S. economic interests, including private 
sugar corporations, succeeded in taking over farmlands and converting 
previously successful land used for cash crops, such as tobacco, coffee, 
pineapple, and other fruits, into land to grow only one: sugar cane. 

Of course, most of the sugar was for export to the U.S. to satisfy 
the craving for sweets. Not only were Puerto Ricans now using their 
land to grow food to feed others, rather than their own people, not only 
were they forced to grow a single crop (sugar can) rather than rotate a 
diversity of crops—which was better for the soil and also could feed their 
families— the U.S. also controlled all exports and imports, such that local 
interests could not make shipping deals. Those they could make were 
artificially high, disadvantageous to locals, meaning that imports had to 
be priced 15 to 20% higher than on the mainland. The Supreme Court and 
other legal and governmental entities in the U.S. thwarted any attempts 
in the 1920s and 1930s to ameliorate these economic injustices. Ali this 
had the deleterious effect of exacerbating the poverty and ill health of the 
average Puerto Rican on the Island. 

Puerto Rico had become a prime example of what one U.S. 
economist of the time called “absentee capitalism,” which channeled all 


the country’s prime resources “into the richest country,” leaving behind 


'SAlbizu Campos, “La retirada americana de Santo Domingo,” El Nacionalista de Ponce, Puerto 
Rico, July 13, 1925, reproduced in Albizu-Campos Meneses & Rodriguez Leon, Albizu Campos 


Escritos, 45 (my translation). 
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a “starving population.” Notoriously, the first U.S. civilian governor of 
Puerto Rico, Charles Herbert Allen, served just long enough that when 
he returned to the U.S. in 1901, he had created circumstances within 
the sugar industry on the Island that allowed him to reap millions first 
as treasurer and then as president of what became known as Domino 
Sugar.'° 

Pedro Albizu Campos, well versed in North American ways after 
his Harvard education and service in the U.S. military in the late 1910s, 
railed against this adverse U.S. economic imperialism. He was clear that 
the U.S. “imposed an absolute regimen in order to dispose of all local 
ownership and to determine displacement of all wealth from native hands 
to the invaders. In that way agriculture, industry, commerce and means of 
communication practically passed into their hands.” Only twenty percent 
of ownership.of property and business remained in local hands, and no 
amount of Puerto Ricans’ protests, politics, or pleas were heard by the 
empire.!” 

By the time Albizu returned from a period of imprisonment in 
the U.S. during the 1940s, he was strongly denouncing local cooperation 
with the U.S., including that of the first elected Puerto Rican governor, 
Luis Mufioz Marin (1948) and his project for an intermediary, “freely 


'SAll these economic machinations and results are detailed by Denis, War Against All Puerto 
Ricans, especially, 28-31. See also, Juan Gonzalez, Harvest of Empire: A History of Latinos in 
America (New York: Penquin Books, 2000), 247-253, who details not only the early economic 
devastation of Puerto Rico, but also its comeback in the 1950s and 1960s, if only as a “cash cow” > 
to U.S. companies reaping favorable tax benefits and low wages for doing business in Puerto 
Rico. When tax laws changed in 1990s, businesses started to leave, and the bottom fell out of a 
fragile Puerto Rican economy, especially since wages remained low and unemployment high, and _ 
much of the created wealth stayed in U.S. hands instead of on the Island. 

"Albizu Campos, “El informe del Instituto Brookings,” El Mundo, May 29, 1930, reproduced 
in Albizu-Campos Meneses $: Rodriguez Leon, A/bizu Campos Escritos, 54 (my translation and — 
paraphrase). 
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associated” status for Puerto Rico, which, of course, had been the law of 
the land since its implementation in 1952. For Albizu, such cooperation 
was illegal and unfathomable for the sense of free and independent 
nationhood that Puerto Rico should have had and indeed had acquired 
from Spain in 1897, before the U.S. arrival in 1898. In his final 
recorded speech on September 23, 1950, a little over a month before the 
October 30, 1950 revolt that ended in his arrest and that of hundreds of 
nationalists along with the deaths of over two dozen, Albizu denounced 
local cooperation as a sellout to U.S. domination. In the end, even the 
constitution of the new Commonwealth status would leave Puerto Rico 
without power: “When the electors here adopt the constitution, it does 
not become law, because they are slaves. It has to be approved first by the 
President of the United States. The President has to decide whether it is 
good .... then Congress [has to approve it]. Why all this enthusiasm [by 
local leaders]? For something that exists to affirm despotism in Puerto 
Rico?” Albizu concluded this speech with what amounted to a declaration 
of war against the American Empire: “All this needs to be challenged and 
it has to be challenged like the people of Lares challenged despotism 


[against the Spanish in 1868], with the revolution.”** 


V. An Apostleship Derailed: The Rest of the Story, In Brief 

The successful labor strike in 1934 led by Albizu Campos increased 
U.S.-ordered surveillance of him and his speaking engagements around 
the island in which he called for independence. He was arrested in 1936 


| 


| - 
"Discurso pronunciado por Pedro Albizu Campos en Lares, Puerto Rico el dia 23 de septiembre 
de 1950” in Ivonne Acosta, ed., La Palabra Como Delito: Los discursos por los que condenaron 
; a Pedro Albizu Campos, 1948-50 (Rio Piedras, P.R.: Editorial Cultural, 1993), 180. A voice 
recording of this stirring speech in Lares, just about five weeks before the revolt is launched on 


É October 30, 1950, is readily available. 
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for sedition against the U.S. government and sent to federal prison for 
ten years. He served this term in an Atlanta federal prison and we know 
very little from that time of his life, nor do we have any of his writings, 
whether prison correspondence or otherwise. In 1943, after some serious 
illness in prison, Albizu was sent to Columbus Hospital in New York 
City, where he spent two more years of his prison term. Released on 
probation in 1945, he was required to spend another two years in New 
York City, which he did, living with friends and supporters. 

In the meantime, supporters in New York City, including some 
religious leaders, organized the American Association for Puerto Rican 
Independence, and in Puerto Rico the Nationalist Party continued to 
advocate for independence, although with less vigor now that Albizu 
was no longer in leadership. Meanwhile Luis Muñoz Marin, backed by 
the U.S. government, rose to power and become the first elected Puerto 
Rican governor of the Island in 1948. He organized the efforts to create 
the constitution for Puerto Rico as a Commonwealth, a “freely associated 
state.” Albizu returned to the Island in 1947, and made a series of speeches 
denouncing the move toward Commonwealth status. Moreover, seeing 
the Island headed in that direction, the Nationalist Party, with Albizu as 
President, began an armed revolt on October 30, 1950 in various places 
across the Island and an attempt on President Truman's life in Washington. 

The revolt was crushed in three days, and hundreds of nationalists, — 
including Albizu, were arrested. The U.S. response included the bombing _ 
of Utuado and Jayuja, two Puerto Rican towns that were Nationalist 
Party strongholds, the only time in U.S. history that the U.S. Air Force — 
has deliberately bombed its own citizens. Albizu’s trial lead to another — 
long sentence, and after a brief release in 1954, he spent most of the rest 
of his life in La Princesa Prison, not far from the Governor’s mansion in > 
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San Juan. Released in February 1965, he died in April 1965. 


VI. Lessons from Colonized Apostles that Confront Empire 

Putting the Apostle Albizu in conversation with the Apostle 
Paul yields both important connections and obvious distinctions. First, 
both Apostles reflect on their engagement with empire, Albizu more 
strongly than Paul. Paul is more circumspect and ambiguous, calling 
for “submission” by believers in Rome, the belly of the beast, although 
not without reminding them later in the same passage that the Empire’s 
time is passing and the kingdom of God, not Rome, will ultimately reign 
(cf., Romans 13:1-14). Albizu is clear and forthright in calling for armed 
revolt against the American Empire. Second, both Apostles consider their 
relationship to law. As Brigitte Kahl argues in her book on Paul's letter 
to the Galatians, Paul insists on the limited role of law, both Jewish and 
Roman, in practicing the newfound faith in Jesus as Messiah by both 
Jews and Gentiles, who are captives, in fact, of Roman law.'? Albizu 
consistently uses legal grounds to denounce the U.S. presence in Puerto 
Rico as illegal and immoral, noting that Spain had already granted Puerto 
Rico independence in 1897 through the Carta Autonómica — the Letter of 
Autonomy - before the U.S.’s arrival on the island. As a lawyer, till his 
dying day he argued that reality in writings, speeches, legal briefs before 
the U.S. court system, and in his trial defenses. 


"Brigitte Kahl, Galatians Re-imagined: Reading with the Eyes of the Vanquished (Minneapolis: 

Fortress Press, 2010), especially Chapter Five, “Under the Eagle’s Wings and (C)laws,” 209-243. 

For some Jews, including followers of Jesus in Paul's mixed Jew-Gentile communities, obedience 

to Roman law assured the freedom to follow Jewish ritual law. Thus not having Gentiles obey 

ritual law was dangerous. Unacceptable, argued Paul, according to Kahl. “Law” had its limits. For 
_ Albizu, U.S. presence in Puerto Rico was lawless! 
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Finally, both Apostles were ultimately silenced. Arguably after 
the Apostle Paul's imprisonment in Rome, we get no more letters from 
him. Romans, written from Corinth before departing for Jerusalem, 
where he was arrested, may very well have been his last extant letter. His 
followers subsequently wrote the Pastoral Epistles and the letters to the 
Ephesians and Colossians based on his legacy. As noted above, Albizu’s 
most productive literary period was brief, between 1925 and 1935. Once 
imprisoned, he became a “silenced apostle.” His return to Puerto Rico 
after imprisonment in Atlanta and New York produced a dozen or so 
impassioned speeches between 1947 and 1950, to which we have access 
thanks to transcriptions by FBI agents and insular police who followed 
him around taking notes, as well as to some audio recordings. But once 
imprisoned again, we read hardly anything from his hand. And in 1956, 
he suffered a stroke while in prison and his great speaking voice was 
literally silenced forever as well. The Empire had struck back. 

This essay represents my early efforts as one trained in the New 
Testament to build a bridge between New Testament scholarship and 
Puerto Rican history, politics, and culture by putting into conversation 
Paul and Albizu, two giants of resistance to hegemony who lived centuries 
and cultures apart. Their examples show the universality of the human 
search for freedom and independence, a search for which both apostles - 
were martyred. a 

I hope to dig deeper into the world of the Apostle Paul and his _ 
relation to the Roman Empire and to explore further comparison and 
contrast to Pedro Albizu Campos and his apostolic struggle with the Ñ 
American Empire. To excavate across empires creates the opportunity $ 
to illuminate each. We learn about Albizu and Puerto Rican colonization | 
by the United States through the lens of Paul and his Christ communities ; 


y 
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in first century Asia and Greece as they engaged with the Roman 
imperial order. And we learn more about Paul through reading Albizu 
and how he proposed to dispel North American imperial presence on his 
beloved Island. We approach both imperial situations and their texts to 
illuminate each, including how they approached empire. Paul's options 
— to resist, accommodate or wait out empire — created ambivalence in 
his exhortations. Albizu argued long and hard that time was short, and 
after thirty years of waiting, he led a charge against empire, even if with 
devastating results. 

In doing this kind of research, moreover, we practice intercultural 
biblical and religious studies as well as engage the agenda of liberation 
and justice that so many of us espouse in our scholarly work. It is an 
interdisciplinary work and one that creates space and rationale for action, 


especially on behalf of those whom Jesus called “the least of these.” 
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